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What are We Doing? What are You Doin; 


Many, many letters come mis¬ 
directed to the editorial staff of 
“The Pioneer” containing the ques¬ 
tion: “What is the National Or¬ 
ganization doing?” We know for a 
fact that this question was an¬ 
swered by correspondence to the in¬ 
quirer but it remains in our mind, 
“Do all individual members of SUP 
know?” To answer this question, 
we, as guests, attend your Na¬ 
tional Executive Board meetings 
to obtain first hand information 
that we, through these columns, 
right keep you informed and be in 
position to answer that burning 
question, “What Are We Doing?” 

Come with us to the last month¬ 
ly session, they hold many meetings 
between, and witness for yourself 
just what transpires. You enter a 
well filled room, finding a group of 
enthusiastic civic, spiritual and tem¬ 
poral minded leaders, anxious and 
willing to give of their time and 
money, not for their personal glory, 
that we collectively might achieve 
the aims and purpose for which 
we are organized. You find the 
meeting presided over by a cap¬ 
able and determined SUP leader. 
You hear the progressive news of 
the past month. 

WE HAVE A PIONEER 
MEMORIAE PARK 

You hear the unanimous expres¬ 
sions of gratitude to the Salt Lake 
City Commission, to National Vice 
President Horace A. Sorenson and 
others in their uphill fight for a 
Pioneer Memorial Park. Hey, wait. 
What are you going to do with this 
plot of 118 acres? You are handed 
the preliminery plans for the site 
formerly known as the “Old Sugar 
House Prison Site,” thank goodness 
these columns will never have to 
refer to that site under that name 
again. You are handed the Salt 
Lake Telegram and other newspa¬ 
pers. You select an “on the site 
newspaper,” “The Sugar House Bul¬ 
letin,” of March ,6't'h and we quote 
a front page article therefrom, 

“A story broke in the Salt Lake 
papers recently. ... It was nothing 
spectacular. ... In fact it had been 
anti-climatical due to several pre¬ 
ceding articles. 

It stated simply that “Salt Lake 
City and Salt Lake County Satur¬ 
day took up their option in a pur- 
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Hands Over $45,000 Down Payment 

Presenting 815,000 down payment on Sugar House prison property are L. C. Romney, left; Horace 
Sorenson. Check is received by Secretary of State Heber Bennion, Jr. Property is 118 acres. 

(Courtesy of Salt Lake Telegram 


But to a few men it was more. 
To a few men it was the climax 
of a long, uphill fight. It meant 
that the barrier which had long 
prevented the cultivation of a 
dream had ben removed and they 
now were free to work toward the 
realization of that dream. 
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saw plans change for its disposition 
from a state to city-county park, 
was Horace A. Sorenson. 

The first down payment was 
made recently . . . But even before, 
Thursday, to be exact, members 
attending a Sons of Utah Pioneer 
meeting in Ogden were making ini- 


ment of a pioneer ancestory. 

At the meeting, an associ 
was formed with Mrs. Sorensi 
president; Nicholas G. Morgar 
vice president of the Salt Lake 
and Fred E. Curtis, past pres 
of the National SUP as vice ] 
dents and Dr. Avard Fairb 
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: e!iow Feeling 

5y Fred E. Curtis 
When those great Pioneers came 
o these western lands, among all 
f the great qualities they possessed 
one was greater than that of “Fel- 
>w Feeling.” Among all of the 
ualities which go to make a great 
lan none is more necessary. In 
arly times great men of power 
ould batter their way by brute 
>rce into Kingships and places of 
ower. Courtesy, sympathy and un- 
erstanding were not required for 
recess and these men in this mas- 
>rly fashion could compel the 
bedience and loyalty of others. I 
link however that these rough 
ays are gone never to return and 
te longer I live the more I’m be- 
inning to think that the demo - 
*acy of life is changing and most 
: us are of the opinion that a 
Man's a man for a' that”. In these 
lys a finer approach to one's fel- 
ws is demanded and if we would 
in others, if we would sell others, 
we would command others, we 
ust understand them and meet 
em with human sympathy. 

This fellow feeling is the power 
put yourself in the place of an- 
her, to see as he sees, to feel as 
1 feels and to think as he thinks, 
requires a knowledge of human 
tore, a richly varied imagination, 
genuine sympathy and a real un- 
Ifishness. 

Such ability is not easily attained, 
it required training one's self so 
at he can disassociate himself 
)m his own viewpoint and his ac- 
stomed moods of thought and 
ding. It is not a simple problem 
r a person to make himself at 
me in another man's mind. But 
is power of fellow feeling is just 
it PLUS in personality which so 
;en makes the difference between 
erage and superlative success, 
e gaining of a capacity for fellow 
sling is the only way to have an 
ective and desirable personality, 
r every man's personality is en- 
ged by every sympathetic contact 
th another human being. To grow 
personality, one must remember 
it one man is no man. Isolation 
the suicide of the self. Fellow 
ling enlarges the boundaries of 
ds life, and sympathetic relation- 
ps with others are the real 
alth of personality, 
tome of the essentials are first 
it man must have a genuine in- 
est in one's fellows. The most 
nulating study must be mankind, 

1 not merely because this knowl- 
fe will add to power, but be- 
ise other men are one's fellows, 
;h like passions, feelings and de¬ 
ss. Second, we must cultivate 

gift of imagination to project 
sself into the personality of an- 
er. Fiction which is strong in 
ineation of character, and poetry 
ich touches the deeper springs 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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The President 

Speaks 

The body of the Sons of the Utah 
Pioneers is made up of the mem¬ 
bers of the various camps. The 
growth and development of the or- ! 
ganization depends upon the health | 
and vigor of the body. Even if the 
smallest camp is sick or weak it 
effects the whole. If a member of 
the body becomes paralized because 
of inactivity it causes pain and dis¬ 
tress and hampers the progress and | 
movements of the entire body. To 
avoid this situation, every officer 
of every camp must see to it that 
their part of the great body is 
healthy, active and strong. 

To assist all of the camps in keep¬ 
ing in good condition, we sent to 
all of the coordinators a mimeo¬ 
graphed sheet prepared by Vice 
President Nicholas G. Morgan, Sr., 
containing many good suggestions 
for active participation by the 
members. These suggestions were 
along lines which every camp 
should be deeply interested in. If 
the officers have not as yet re¬ 
ceived this sheet, please contact 
your coordinator and secure it and 
go to work. It will bring interests 
to your camp and joy to those who 
participates. 

In reading the “PIONEER” we 
find a woeful lack of messages and 
notes from the local camps. If you 
are doing things do a little crowing 
about it through our paper, and if 
you are not shake yourselves from 
that deep sleep and start something. 
The sunshine of life will eventually 
go behind the distant hills and then 
it will be too late. That's the 
trouble. Too many have already 
let darkness creep upon them and as 
a result too many landmarks have 
hen destroyed, too many live human 
interest stories have gone into the 
grave, too many photographs have 
been destroyed, too many valuable 
books and relics bave been lost or 
gone into the hands of those who 
only care to make gain out of 
them, and far too many interesting 
things lie at our very back doors 
undiscovered. Many have been dis¬ 
covered and allowed to be forgotten. 
Here are just a few Which come 
to my mind — The Old Juniper tree 
in Logan Canyon, the Bear River 
Ford in Box Elder, the ghost town 
of La Plate in Weber, Pilot Peak 
in Tooele, Escalante Camp in Utah, 
the Mountain Meadows and Silver 
Beef in Washington or Iron. What 
are we doing about them? Men, 
we MUST arouse ourselves to our 
opportunities. 

To further stimulate interest, I 



Sens of Utah 


Pioneers 

PURPOSE: 

(1) To p :omote and to keep alive 
the spirit, ideals and courage of the 

| Pioneers, and to keep up an inter¬ 
est in things pertaining to their 
lives and achievements. 

(2) To protect and advance the 
interests and welfare, and to bring 
into closer union and bond of 

! friendship, the descendents of the 
Pioneers, and to bring closer to- 1 
gether all citizens, regardless of 
creed, color or nationality of all. 

(3) To work for the advancement, 
people, in everything which stands 
for progress and high ideals, in an 
effort to make a better place in 
which to live and rear our children; 
and to perpetuate reverence to God 
and loyalty to State and Country. 

| OUR ASSOCIATION is non-sec- 

I tarian, non-political and is con¬ 
ducted without commercial gain. 

WE AS AN ASSOCIATION, 
pledge ourselves to honor and de¬ 
fend the flag of our country and 
to obey its Constitution and laws, 
as well as the Constitution and 
laws of the State. 


suggest that the camps take a short 
trip on Saturday afternoon and 
visit the home of Vice Presidents 
Nicholas G. Morgan, Sr., and 
Horace Sorenson, both in Salt Lake 
City. In each place you will receive 
a wonderful surprise. Write them 
and ask permission. 

The Pioneer lacks memberships 
lists. We can't send the paper to 
men without having their names 
and addresses. Our treasurer re¬ 
ports that all our National Dues 
have not been sent in as yet. 

Our organization is growing and 
there are many fine things in the 
making. Let's all become enthusias¬ 
tic about The Sons of Utah Pioneers 
and make our heritage live. 


OFFICERS 

President — Ernest R. McKay, 
Huntsville, Utah. 

First Vice President—Richard A. 
Lambert, Sugar House, Utah. 

Second Vice President—Wallace 
E. Reid, Los Angeles, California. 

Third Vice President — Nicholas 
G. Morgan, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Fourth Vice President—Horace A. 
j Sorenson, Sugar House, Utah. 

’ Fifth Vice President—William H. 
Leigh, Cedar City, Utah, 
i Immediate Past President—Fred 
E. H, Curtis, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Treasurer—Rulon F. Starley, Og¬ 
den, Utah. 

Secretary—Lawrence M. Malan, 
Ogden, Utah. 

Judge-Advocate — P, LeRoy Nel¬ 
son, Ogden, Utah. 

Chaplain—Jesse P. Rich, Logan, 
Utah. 
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see how much you can Save! 
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A L@s§©si in 
Conservation 

By A. R. Standing 

Many members of modern Israel, 
as in Old Testament days, graze 
their cattle, sheep and goats upon 
the thousands hills. The produc¬ 
tion of range livestock was one of 
the first occupations undertaken by 
the pioneers when they entered the 
valleys of the mountains. It is still 
one of our. most important indus¬ 
tries and always will be. A large 
portion of our land cannot be cul¬ 
tivated. Its major resources are 
watersheds, forage for domestic 
stock and game, timber, and op¬ 
portunities for a variety of recrea¬ 
tional activities. Of all these re¬ 
sources, water production and the 
regulation of stream flow is para¬ 
mount, but other resources includ¬ 
ing the range livestock industry are 
also of vital importance. 

Many wonder at times how the 
country appeared when the pio¬ 
neers first came here. So far as 
the range lands are concerned there 
are at least three ways of finding 
out. One way is to read descrip¬ 
tions of the country in the written 
records the pioneers and early ex¬ 
plorers have left us. Another way 
is to examine places where the plant 
cover and soil have not been dis¬ 
turbed by fires, overgrazing, or 
other factors. Such areas as pro¬ 
tected strips within railroad or 
highway rights-of-way, areas too 
steep or rugged to be grazed, un¬ 
cultivated corners of old cemeteries 
or farms serve this purpose. A third 
way is to observe areas where mis¬ 
uses has been corrected and the 
normal plant cover has been re¬ 
stored. 

A study of such sources of in¬ 
formation reveal there have been 
some drastic changes in vegetative 
cover on large areas of the West 
since pioneer times. A detailed dis¬ 
cussion of why this has happened 
is another story, but some of the 
changes which have taken place will 
be presented. 

The pioneers found much more 
land covered by the native bunch 
grasses and much less sagebrush 
than we now have. Cheatgrass, or 
June grass ( Bromus tectorum) and 
Russian thistle were probably total¬ 
ly unknown to the early pioneers. 
These plants have been introduced 
from foreign lands and have in¬ 
vaded extensive areas as some of 
the native plants have been 
depleted. The poisonous plant 
Halogoten is another foreigner that 
is now beginning to spread over 
large areas as Russian thistle did 
25 or 30 years ago. Many inferior 
native plants which grew sparsely 
in pioneer days when they could 
not compete for space and water 
with the deep-rooted native grasses 
have increased considerably as 


overuse has depleted their former 
competitors. 

Many pioneers have told of the 
abundant nutritious grass cover on 
the slopes and bench lands around 
the early settlements. In March 
and April 1851, Parley P. Pratt 
journeyed down through the State 
along the general route of the 
modern highway No. 91 and left us 
a good description of the country 
as he saw it then. 

Of the area near Yuba Dam be¬ 
tween Levan and Scipio he stated, 
(March 29) “The hills afford some 
scrattered bunchgrass which is very 
good. (March 31) We traveled 13 
miles through a pass where the hills 
were very rich in grass and fuel, 
and full of fine stone quarries. . . . 
Thence through a valley rich in 
grass and sail, . . . (April 1) . . 

encamped at a beautiful spring 
brook among grassy hills, inter¬ 
spersed with cedar, like an or¬ 
chard.” Of the area through the 
pass between Scipio and Holden he 
stated, “Our road today led through 
a pass in the mountains by a grad¬ 
ual ascent for about 3 miles, and 
then down very gradually for 10 
miles among hills, plains and little 
^ales, more rich in bunchgrass and 
cedar fuel ,and more varied and 
beautiful than any other country T 
ever beheld.” Of the country south 
of Parowan he stated, “There is an 
abundance of cedar fuel and large 
pasturage on the table land which 
borders the bottom”. Hyrum B. 
Johnson, a pioneer of Holden, said, 
“When I was a boy the flats were 
covered with bluegrass in a good 
sod. There was a little sagebrush 
in them but scarcely enough to 
stake a horse to. The foothills were 
covered with bunchgrass that grew 
about 2 feet high. When I rode my 
pony through it, it was high enough 
to tickle my bare feet.” 

In the book “History of Behi” 
Hamilton Gardner stated, “When 
the settlers of Lehi first began their 
terrible struggle to build homes on 
Dry Creek, they found the surround- 
country covered to some extent with 
bunchgrass and meadow grass, far 
more than in later times. These 
they soon learned formed excellent 
feed for their cattle, and they were 
not slow in using it. Often, indeed, 
they cut much of it with scythe for 
hay. One crop was easily obtained, 
and in addition sufficient grazing to 
satisfy their animals until Christ¬ 
mas, if the weather permitted. Each 
family possessed only a few cattle, 
and these were generally herded 
with all the others of the settle¬ 
ment, this work being the special 
task of the boys.” 

In the book “Captain Fremont’s 
Narrative’ the following description 
is given of the country in the Bear 
River Valley, which lies north of 
Great Salt Lake: 

“All the mountains here are 

covered with a valuable nutritious 

grass called bunchgrass from the 

form in which it grows, which has 
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a second growth in the fall. The 
beasts of the Indians were fat 
upon it; our own found it good 
subsistence nad its quantity will 
sustain any amount of cattle and 
make thus truly a bucolic region/’ 
There is good evidence that mil¬ 
lions of acres of Western range 
lands once occupied with bluebunch 
wheatgrass and Idaho Fescue and 
other bunchgrasses have changed to 
a present cover of sagebrush, a yel¬ 
lowish-green rabbitbrush, a small 
species of bluegrass (Poe secunda) 
which matures early in . the season, 
and numerous other plants of sec¬ 
ondary value. The bottoms of some 
swales and canyons once covered 
with a dense stand of giant ryegrass 
now support largely a grayish- 
colored unpalatable rabbitbrush and 
similar plants. Apparently this 
change in plants began in some 
localities at an early date. At a 
session of a General L.D.S. Church 
Conference, October 7, 1865, Orson 
Hyde stated: 

“I find the longer we live in these 
valleys that the range is becoming 
more and more destitute of grass; 
the grass is not only eaten up oy 
the great amount of stock that 
feed upon it, but they tramp it 
out by the very roots and where 
grass once grew luxuriantly, there 
is now nothing but the desert 
weed, and hardly a spear of grass 
is seen. Between here and the 
mouth of Emigration Canyon, 
when our brethren, the Pioneers, 
first landed here in ’47, there 
was an abundance of grass over 
all those benches; they were 
covered with it like a meadow . . . 
Being cut short of our range in 
the way we have been, and ac¬ 
cumulating stock as we are, we 
have nothing to feed them with 
in the winter and they perish. 
There is no profit in this and 
it is displeasing to God. Hence, 
in my labors I have exerted an 
influence, as far as I have been 
able, to cultivate less land in 
grain and secure to ourselves 


meadows that we might have 

hay in the time and in the sea 

thereof.” 

Much of the million acres 
desert land where shadscale is : 
the dominant shrub, formerly j 
ported considerably more b] 
sagebrush (Artemisia nova), x 
terfat, or whitesage (Eurotia Lc 
ta), and budsage or buttons 
(Artemisia spinosa), than they ] 
do. This has been proved at 
Desert Range Experiment Sta 
in Pine Valley west of Milf 
Utah-, where these latter spe 
have greatly increased with prc 
use of the range by livestock. 

It was not inevitable that tl 
changes should have occurred. 1 
present species that have repls 
those that were dominant in 
neer times are not as palatable 
nutritious. They generally do 
prevent soil erosion or regulate 
stream flow as well and provide 
grazing capacity for domestic st< 
Many of our ranges have 
trogressed, and the alarming tl 
about it is that retrogression is 
continuing on large areas. Tor 
is still being washed or blown 
gullies are increasing in size 
number, density of plant cove: 
decreasing and plant successior 
less desirable species, is still 
process. 

It is time to take stock and 
where these conditions exist 
what can be done to correct tb 
We want to perpetuate the cour; 
character, industry and faith of 
pioneers. We should also perpeti 
and restore the resources of 
country as they found them, 
owe it to them; we owe it to c 
selves; we owe it to those who 
some day look back upon us 
our deeds and praise or censuri 
depending upon the heritage 
leave them. 


Ideals are like the stars — 
never reach them, but like 
mariners on the sea we chart 
course by them. — Carl Schur, 
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'hat Are We Doing? 

(Continued from Page 1) 
the new park. 

1 outlining further developments, 
Sorenson said the Sugar House 
tmber of Commerce has pro- 
ed to sponsor a “scenic wonders” 
iding, where occupants of the 
re than 1,000 tourist cars a day 
ling down highway 30 can be 
;n information concerning the 
e and its many attractions. The 
ial Sugar House businessman 
iicted that the project when 
Lpleted would induce the more 
i one million tourists who in- 
e Salt Lake each year to “stay a 
or two” instead of making this 
an “over-night stop” on their 
ney from east to west, 
nother interesting proposed 
ect comes from the office of 
Lake Theater, Inc., who, under 
leadership of Donald B. Alder 
>oses to erect a replica of the 
Salt Lake Theatre where con- 
ous presentations of legitimate 
e shows may be presented the 
k around and scenery and other 
can be given to theatrical 
ips throughout the state, 
irden clubs of the city and state 
sr the leadership of Fred Augs- 
er propose to assist with land¬ 
ing and planting of native 
bs, trees and flowers, making 
atmosphere that of a typical 
ern garden wherein the sta- 
y lake and other developments 
be properly placed, 
nstruction of a Mormon Pio- 
Village, alive with activity and 
ay mg the culture of the pio- 
I and their way of life, is the 
osed project of the Sons of 
l Pioneers under leadership of 
Sugar House chapter. This vil- 
will house, among other things, 
present museum located tem- 
rily at 3000 Conner St., in East 
Creek. It will be comprised of 
eer homes authentically fur- 
jd from primitive log cabins 
forts to the finest the times 
ded.” 

u hear their procedures. You 
; a note “get a copy.” You do 
lere they are, 

Procedures 

range a name for the site so 
it will no longer be given pub- 
as the prison site. The fact 
langing the name will give a 
ed impression that activity is 
: on, and that the place is not 
being allowed to lie idle. 

: the program and the land out 
dities as soon as possible, so 
it will not be a subject for 
er set-backs. 

ablish right away the organiz- 
to coordinate all activities for 
l the site will be used, 
a like manner to all sturdy 
strong buildings established a 
lation, not only a foundation 
% physical structure but a 
lation to be the financial back- 
l the whole project, 
ler a coordinated plan and 
: the organization to foster all 
ties show work being accom¬ 


plished and give out considerable 
publicity. 

Arrange activities to capture the 
summer tourist trade, utilizing the 
enclosure and prison walls. Exhibi¬ 
tions and expositions can be held 
Which will draw large crowds. 

Enlist various organizations of 
the state with the Sons of the Utah 
Pioneers being the parent organiz¬ 
ation to suggest and promote acti¬ 
vities and programs. 

To have this area known as a 
recreational and cultural center for 
all of America it will arouse a sense 
of responsibility and assurance of 
our people that we have not lost 
the adventure of the pioneering 
spirit. This will give significance 
and meaning to all the personali¬ 
ties who have contacts with the 
great program. 

Confidence of the world when 
learning of this center can be fo¬ 
cused here in the very heart of all 
the West. If accomplished in a 
great and dignified way 'the Sons 
and Daughters as well as all as¬ 
sociates in spirit will carry on the 
qualities of their great heritage and 
will be fulfilling the dreams and 
visions of those who saw a prom¬ 
ised land and struggled to estab¬ 
lish themselves in it to cultivate the 
soil and provide for their children 
and children’s children a culture 
based upon spiritual backgrounds. 

Your next question, “What Part 
is SUP going to play?” You hear 
the plans. You again make that 
note, “get a copy.” You do and 
here it is; 

PIONEER MEMORIAL 
VILLAGE 

One of the features of the new 
memorial park should be a village 
built as a typical one of the pio¬ 
neers, with ox team, covered wag¬ 
ons, log huts and abode buildings. 

Activities should be carried on in 
the same manner as would be the 
case with pioneers who entered the 
valley and planned the construc¬ 
tion of homes and churches, etc. 

There should be blacksmith shops, 
livery stables, trading-posts, pony- 
express stations, etc. 

The development of the afore¬ 
mentioned and many other items! 
would retain the spirit of the pio- \ 
neer days and would give the real 1 
old spirit of the West, not as a 
pageant to be seen on the stage, 
but Visitors to ft would be able to 
mingle with those in costume who 
will be participants in the activi¬ 
ties of the village. Therefore, the 
visitors will gain the spirit, story 
and significance of our pioneer 
background, and will come to know 
first hand the hopes and ideals of 
the people who came to this valley. 

Streets can be laid out in the 
order of those planned for the vil¬ 
lages, and construction can be in 
progress by characters dressed up 
to play the part. 

Young people engaged in rehears¬ 
ing the works of their fore-fathers 
would gain a tremendous education 
and uplift. 

Greenfield Village in Dearborn, 


sponsored by Henry Ford, and Wil¬ 
liamsburg in Virginia, sponsored by 
the Rockefellers, are examples of 
what is now being done in the 
east. They are both financial suc¬ 
cesses. 

The Pioneer Memorial Village in 
Utah would be the most outstand¬ 
ing in the West. It would also be 
a financial success. An income of 
between $400,000,00 to $1,000,000.00 
could be the revenue.” 

You hear a world known sculptor, 
Avard Fairbanks, give his plans on 
how the old prison walls could, by 
sculpture, be the most outstanding 
in all, not of the State of Utah, 
not of the West but of ALL THE 
WORLD. Quoting from the min¬ 
utes of the meeting; 

“Brother Avard Fairbanks re¬ 
ported at length with respect to an 
International Art Exhibit to be 
held in Salt Lake City. It is a tre¬ 
mendous undertaking involving, 
perhaps, a million dollars, but, 
Brother Fairbanks felt that we 
could do it; he designed the old 
Oregon Trail Memorial and re¬ 
lated a conversation while in Swit¬ 
zerland with the great artist Henri 
Bouchard, in Which he stated, “We 
can not stage an International Art 
exhibit in France, she has lost her 
fire, why don’t you put it on in 
America?” “This is dur great chal¬ 
lenge,” Brother Fairbanks said. He 
said we should establish, in Utah, 
a Deseret Academy and thus bring 
into this the best qualified men in 
our country. The report by Brother 
Fairbanks was approved unani¬ 
mously and it was masterly pre¬ 
sented.” 

As head of the Arts Division of 
SUP, Brother Avard Fairbanks 
read excerpts from America’s 
“Best Sellers,” startling each of us 
with the vulgar language used as 
compared with the high standard 
set for each of us. The language, 
demoralizing, say the least. The 
warning note, quote the following; 

We believe that the great major¬ 
ity of our serious fellow citizens 
share our concern over the increas¬ 
ing power exerted by a left wing 
art group which has grown from 
an object of ridicule to a menace 
in the art world. 

We regard the threatening pre¬ 
dominance of a group of avowed 
negative ideology as dangerous, not 
only to art but to the whole phil¬ 
osophy of national normalcy. 

Democratic tolerance is one of 
the characteristic qualities of the 
American people—a spirit frequent¬ 
ly construed as weakness by other 
nations—but, in the face of condi¬ 
tions which endanger the funda¬ 
mental freedom of our work and 
national life, our convictions have 
invariably crystallized into active 


| protest and resistance. 

Unfortunately by destroying an 
I ideal of beauty, endeavor and disci¬ 
pline in the artistic expression of 
a people, the very foundations up¬ 
on Which its national achievement 
rest, are being undermined. The 
so-called “modern” artists claim 
that they represent the New Age 
and tremendous change it has 
brought. We most heartily repudi¬ 
ate this claim, in the name of 
sound, normal American people. 

History demonstrates that no 
period has been free of change and 
conflict, but the greatness of any 
people has always depended on the 
positive expression they gave to 
every form of national life. There 
have always been victims of psy¬ 
chiatric delusions, who torment 
themselves with visions of an agon¬ 
izing, sordid, or abstract character, 
and there have always been spirit¬ 
ual prostitutes prepared to take ad¬ 
vantage of any conjunction for the 
sake of fame or notoriety. 

In antiquity, a fame-sick man 
burned down a famous temple in 
order to become immortal; and the 
very active campaign being waged 
in art today by a small group of 
people, strong in the negation of 
every established form of artistic 
representation, is no less ambitious 
or destructive. 

Such an influence can but prove 
deeply deteriorating in a period in 
which American democracy is at¬ 
tacked from every angle by philor- 
ophy of totalitarianism which has 
permeated nearly every country in 
continental Europe. And in every 
country which fell a victim to this 
insidious ideology, Modernistic art 
proved a most effective vanguard. 

Realizing that the “Territory of 
Deseret,” extended beyond the boun¬ 
daries of what you and we know 
is the “State of Utah,” taking in 
a GREAT PART OF THE WEST, 
we next hear from National Vice 
President Richard ^A. Lambert. His 
part to bring into" unity the SUP 
of present Nevada, California, Ore¬ 
gon and Idaho. The presentation 
of sculptor work to our people of 
California, by Avard Fairbanks, 
The plans for our coming trek this 
July to Sacramento, San Francis¬ 
co, Portland and return via Oregon 
Trail. The necessary organization 
work stagger you. You find your¬ 
self dizzy. You resolve that the 
coverage of this must wait until 
the April issue. 

You next hear the report of Na¬ 
tional Vice President Nicholas G. 
Morgan. You sit amazed at the 
energy and expense this individual 
has expended in research and plan¬ 
ning activities within the organiz¬ 
ation. Your spellbound by his re- 
(Continued on page 5) 
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port and plans, yet simply turning 
to article '"President Speaks'" in 
this issue tells yon how you can 
get it. 

You hear of the outstanding 
achievements of a SON OF A 
UTAH PIONEER, Brother Levi 
Edgar Young, You turn to Asso¬ 
ciate Editor, Dr r Richard R. Lyman, 
asking "cover that." 

You are impressed with the con¬ 
servation of human needs given by 
GOD to MANKIND. Therefore, 
A. R. Standing is asked to give you 
an article on that. 

Your National Executive Board 
Impresses on us that the story of 
the lives of cnir forefathers must 
occasionally he brought forth to 
impress Us with the necessity of 
building upon the foundation built 
by our pioneer stock, we reach out 
for an original article by a LIVING 
SON of an outstanding pioneer, 
Lorin Farr, by John Farr, 

The hour is getting late, yet, you 
leave with that satisfied feeling, 
3 r ou COULD stay for hours to come. 
You resolve to place the shoe on 
the other foot and ask of the In¬ 
dividual member and local unit of 
SUP, "WHAT ARE YOU DOING?" 
We would appreciate an answer. 
Write "The Pioneer." P, O. Box 
282. Ogden, LTtah, and it will be 
printed in these columns. , 

Kulon S, Draney, 

Managing Editor 
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PRES. LEVI EDGAR YOUNG 


By Richard R. Lyman 

The accompanying message by 
Professor Levi Edgar Young, Sen¬ 
ior President of the First Council 
of Seventy, tells more clearly than 
any other words the clearness of 
his thinking, the logic of his mind, 
the accuracy of his language and 
the thoroughness of his knowledge 
of history. He was one of ten chil¬ 
dren brought up in the religious 
atmosphere of a fine pioneer Mor¬ 
mon home. Because in childhood he 
was taught by his father and moth¬ 
er to read books is no doubt one 
reason why he has collected such 
an extensive and valuable library 
of historical and religious books. 

The University of Utah had con¬ 
ferred only ten college degrees be¬ 
fore 1895, the year in which Levi 
Edgar Young was graduated with 
the B. A. degree. Then in addition 
to receiving the M. A. degree at 


i Columbia he has done advanced 
| graduate work at both Harvard 
| university and McGill university in 
! Montreal, Canada. He taught one 
I year in the Lowell chool and two 
; years in the L.D.S. college before 
I he began his forty years as a pro- 
' fessor in the University of Utah 
i and head of the Western, History 
; department which department later 
J included also Political Science. 

I Among his many teachers of great 
: scholastic eminence he mentions 
i with pride that great American 
: philosopher William James of Harv- 
; ard university. And his helping 
\and teaching students did not ter- 
| minate when he resigned his pro- 
; fessorship in the University of Utah, 
i By actual count, during the year 
: 1951, he has assisted twelve differ- 
; ent students of various universities 
! throughout the country in the prep- 
I aration of their thesis on religious 
; topics of various kinds. 

j This good and able man has per- 
j formed three missions for the 
church. The first was in Germany, 
the second was as president of the 
New England mission and the third* 
lasting twelve years, was as presi¬ 
dent of the Temple Square mis¬ 
sion. While president of this last 
named mission he met and enter¬ 
tained many men and women of 
leadership and distinction from var¬ 
ious parts of the world and of 
these he never failed to make 
friends. In fact, with his pleasing 
personality, broad scholarship and 
fair-mindedneess he has, during his 
long life, made multitudes of 
friends for himself personally and 
for the church without having 
made, so it seems, one single ene¬ 
my. As could naturally be expected 
he is a member of the Federation 
of Churches. In this capacity he 
mingles with Jews, Catholics and 
Protestants so congenially that he 
is often invited to occupy the pul¬ 
pits of other churches. 

While as Senior President of the 
First Council of the Seventy the 
time of President Young .is occu¬ 
pied largely attending conferences 
and writing articles for church 
work, newspapers and magazines, 
he has written some books among 
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Our Pioneer 
Heritage 

By Professor Levi Edgar Young, 
Senior President First Council 

of Seventy 

It was Thomas Paine who wr< 
that “America need never 
ashamed to tell of her birth, r 
relate the stages by which she rc 
to Empire.” 

When we revert to the simple l 
ginnings of the founders of Ame 
ca, we think of the character 
the pioneer stock like the Puritai 
the Pilgrim Fathers, the Quake 
the Catholics, and other Chrn 
ian groups who went into the wil 
erness to colonize. They brought 
their little ships not, money, n 
merchandise, not men armed f 
war, but they came “Freighted wi l 
religion, learning, law, and tl 
spirit of men. They stepped fon 
upon a shore, and a wild and frow: 
ing wilderness received them.” Y 
think of their virtues, their thrii 
their family ties, and the Ho! 
Bible that was read daily in the 
homes. They began their work < 
reclaiming the soil which was 
combat with danger and hardshi 
As they built their little cabin 
they built a house for God. The 
established education and a ster 
and august morality. Pastor Rot 
inson blessed the Pilgrim Fathei 
as they set sail in their little boa 
the Mayflower, for the unknowr 

“Brothem,” said he, “we are 
now quickly to part from one an¬ 
other, and whether I may ever 
live to see your face, on earth 
any more, the God of Heaven 
only knows; hut whether the 
Lord hath appointed that or not, 

I charge you before God and his 
blessed angels, that you follow 
me no farther than you have 
seen me follow the Lord Jesus 
Christ. If God reveal anything to 
you, by any other instrument of 
his, be as ready to receive it, as 
ever you were to receive truth, 
by my ministry; for I am fully 
persuaded, I am very confident, 
that the Lord has more truth yet 
to break forth out of his holy 
word.” 

When the colonists after th< 
American Revolution establishe* 
the Government of the Unite* 
States, they drafted a Constitu 
tion which was a sacred documen 
to them. Chief Justice John Mar 
shall said in handing down a deci 
sion of one of the most importan 
cases in American history: “A con 
stitution is framed for ages to come 
and is designed to approach im 
mortality as nearly as human in 
sti tut ions can approach it.” 

Our own pioneer fathers canu 
from many parts of early da: 
America, particularly New England 
New York, and Pennsylvania. Ver 
mont gave us the Prophet Josepl 
Smith, Brigham Young, and Hyrun 
(Continued on Page 6) 

which his FOUNDING OF UTAh 
has had wide circulation and hai 
j received, from leading literary 
critics, highly favorable commend 
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)ur Pioneer Heritage 

(Continued from Page 5) 

Imi'th; Wilford Woodruff was born 
n Connecticut. The list might be 
xtended of the thousands of noble 
nen and women who lived on the 
rontier and who had deep religious 
:onvict l ions as they toiled to redeem 
he soil, and to establish homes and 
he old New England town govern- 
nent which gave them the most 
mre forms of democracy. After the 
irganization of the church by the 
Prophet Joseph Smith in 1830, the 
saints suffered terribly by persecu- 
;ion and slander on the frontier. 
Their sorrows awakened within 
;hem a greater faith however, and 
impelled by faith and the will and 
power to live, they pressed on to 
better days and played a great part 
in the development of the West. 
Kirtland and Nauvoo were built, 
cities that to this day are known 
to have had as near perfect govern¬ 
ment as any cities in America. With 
the beginning of the history of the 
Latter-day Saints, they built the 
five great institutions of civiliza¬ 
tion, which are: Agriculture, the 
Home, the Church, the State, and 
the Schools. While building their 
homes, they built temples, where 
they could have said with an an¬ 
cient writer: 

“O God, I see in every Temple, 
people who see Thee, and in ev¬ 
ery language I hear, they praise 
Thee.” 

They built schools and universities. 
The Kirtland Temple housed a 
school where the ancient languages 
were studied, and the Prophet Jos¬ 
eph Smith set the example by at- 
tened'ing Greek, Latin, and Hebrew 
classes; and then a University was 
established and schools for children. 
“The Glory of God is intelligence,” 
was the divine incentive and every 
man, woman, and child came to be¬ 
lieve this truth. No schools on the 
American frontier ever surpassed 
those established by our forebears. 
A Methodist minister visited Nau¬ 
voo in 1843, and wrote concerning 
the refinement of that city: 

“Instead of seeing,” said he, “a 
few miserable log cabins and mud 
hovels, which I expected to find, 

I was surprised to find one of 
the most romantic places I had 
visited in the west. The buildings, 
though many of them were small 
and of wood, bore the marks of 
neatness which I had not seen 
equaled in this country. The far- 
spread plain at the bottom of the 
hill was dotted over with habita¬ 
tions of men with such majestic 
profusion that I was almost will¬ 
ing to believe myself mistaken; 
and instead of being in Nauvoo, 
Illinois, among Mormons, that I 
was in Italy at the City of Leg¬ 
horn. ... I gazed for some time 
with fond admiration upon the 
plain below. Here and there arose 
a tall, majestic brick house, 
speaking loudly of the untiring 
labor of the inhabitants, who 
have snatched the place from the 
clutches of obscurity, and wrested 


it from the bonds of disease; and 
in two or three short years res¬ 
cued it from a dreary waste to 
transform it into one of the first 
cities of the west. ... I could 
see no loungers about the streets, 
nor any drunkards about the tav¬ 
erns. ... I heard not an oath in 
the place. I saw not a gloomy 
countenance; all were cheerful, 
polite and industrious. I con¬ 
versed with many leading men 
and found them well informed, 
hospitable and generous. I saw 
nothing but order and regulation 
in the society. . . .” 

In 1847 began the settlement of 
Utah by the people migrating in 
companies and having the same 
ideals of the revealed words of 
God. They redeemed the soil by 
irrigation, they built their meet¬ 
ing houses and beautiful homes, 
they gave to the world a Taber¬ 
nacle which has become known as 
the greatest Symphony Hall in 
America. The Latter-day Saints 
have always been lovers of art, 
education, music, and literature as 
expressions of true religion, which 
they have worked hard to establish 
in their own hearts that their lives 
might be pure and noble. 

So intent were our fathers for 
education, that they brought from 
New York a library of books in 
1851, which was the most extensive 
of any library on the American 
Frontier. There were the works of 
Shakespeare, Milton, Bacon, Homer, 
Juvenal, Lucretius, Virgil, Euri¬ 
pides, Sophocies, Plato, Montaigne, 
Tacitus, Spenser, Herodotus, Gold¬ 
smith and many others of the great 
masters of the world's best litera¬ 
ture. The library received copies of 
the New York Herald, New York 
Evening Post, the Philadelphia Sat¬ 
urday Courier, and the North 
American Review. Of the scientific 
works there were Newton's “Prin- 
cipia,” Hers chel's “Outlines of As¬ 
tronomy,” and Von Humboldt’s 
“Cosmos.” The treatises on philos¬ 
ophy included the works of John 
Stuart Mill, Martin Luther, John 
Wesley and Emanuel Swendenborg. 

Joseph Smith, the prophet, 
thought so highly of the mission of 
the drama, that he formed a dra¬ 
matic company in Nauvoo and 
among those who took part were 
Brigham Young, Erastus Snow, and 
George A. Smith. Thomas A. Lyne, 
then a prominent tragedian, came 
from Philadelphia to play with the 
Nauvoo company. While in Nauvoo, 
he produced mostly tragedies in 
which he played the leading roles. 
He came to Utah in 1852 and be¬ 
came the trainer of the pioneer ac¬ 
tors of the old Salt Lake Social 
Hall, the pioneer theatre of that 
day. Then the Salt Lake Theatre, 
patterned after the old Druary 
Lane Theatre of London, was dedi¬ 
cated in 1862. It brought to Salt 
Lake, before the days of the rail¬ 
road, many of the most brilliant ac¬ 
tors of America and even Europe. 
It was torn down a few years ago, 
but the playwrights of pioneer times 
gave us the masters of English 
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literature like Shakespeare. They 
gave our forebears a culture be¬ 
cause of their love for the beau¬ 
tiful which helped to stir a whole 
people’s passion for a perfection in 
the arts of life. 

Our forefathers laid the founda¬ 
tion for a broad culture, based up¬ 
on a deep faith in the words of 
the Lord which we find in the DOC¬ 
TRINE AND COVENANTS: “Seek 
ye diligently and teach one another 
words of wisdom; yea seek -ye out 
of the best books words of wis¬ 
dom; seek learning even by study 
and also by faith.” 

The pioneers not only gave us 
good books to read, but they read 
books themselves. We have the 
testimony of a missionary com¬ 
panion of Orson Pratt that when 
they went to Austria together on 
a mission in 1866 Elder Pratt read 
and carried with him advanced 
books on mathematics, and the 
finest things of English literature. 
When Phillip Marget'ts, accom¬ 
panied by Elder Seymore B. Young 
and others went to England in 
1857 as missionaries, he read and 
recited every day the plays of 
Shakespeare and other masters of 
literature as they pulled their hand¬ 
carts across the plains. History stu¬ 
dents with degrees have not as a 
rule been even introduced in many 
universities to the masters of his¬ 
tory and literature. This is why 
many educators seek only a frac¬ 
tion of truth. Too often the read¬ 
ing of good books is shirked While 
some vacuous text book is favored 
on the ground that it is “up to 
date.” 

These few words on the charac¬ 
ter of our pioneer fathers and moth¬ 
ers, I realize are not in any sense 
a comprehensive statement, but 
only suggestive. Would that we 
might all have the moral and re¬ 
ligious fibre of our forebears to 
cause us to seek knowledge of the 
best of books. 


I WOULD BE TRUE 

I would be true, for there are 
those who trust me; 

I would be pure, for there are 
those who care; 

I would be strong, for there is 
much to suffer; 

I would be brave, for there is 
much to dare; 

I would be friend of all—the foe, 
the friendless; 

I would be giving and forget 
the gift. 

I would be humble, for I know 
my weakness; 

I would look up — and laugh — 
and love — and lift. 

—Howard Arnold Walter 


Fellow Feeling 

(Continued from Page 2) 
of human nature are valuable read¬ 
ing. 

If one will sit down once in a 
while and make an analysis of the 
workings of the mind of his fellow 
man whom he has been in contact, 
tracing back the statements the 
man may have made to the motives 
or thoughts which prompted them, 
he will find the results are most 
illuminating. One must feel himself 
borne on the broad breast of a 
great stream of real interest in 
one's fellows if he hopes to arrive 
at the border where their decisions 
lie at anchor. 

The cultivation of fellow feeling 
makes a man very sensitive to the 
idiosyncrasies of other people. He 
avoids stepping on their mental 
corns. He does not waste energy 
by butting at stone walls of convic¬ 
tion which cannot be moved. He 
learns how to sidestep the rough 
corners of individuals. 

If he wants to secure results, he 
will not strive by force of will to 
turn his listener's mind, but rather 
finds his attitude, and then, quietly 
bends the mind his own way, that 
the change in direction is scarcely 
noticed. Fellow feeling is an excel¬ 
lent lubricant in personal progress. 
Nothing will do more to eliminate 
that friction that so often stops 
men's movements to success. Let 
us emulate the fellow feeling that 
was so predominent in the lives of 
our ancestors. So in times like 
these; Why live with the shades 
eternally pulled down? Why not 
open the windows of your soul and 
see something worth living for— 
worth laughing at? Remember, the 
pendulum of life swings from tears 
to smiles; and when a fellow lives 
like a daily funeral, it's time to take 
a laugh powder—time to laugh like 
“all goldarn.” 

Natl. Executive Board 
Appoints Historian 

On the resignation of Joel Rich¬ 
ards, Jr., as historian, Harold H. 
Jenson was appointed to fill that 
position. Known to most of us as 
“Hal”, none of us can remember 
the time when Hal was not listed 
among the leaders of our organiza¬ 
tion nor any office that he has not 
filled. Past President, Historian, 
Secretary, Editor, etc. Hal, all 
S.U.P., wish you well in your new 
assignment. 


Every man goes down to his 
death bearing in his hands only 
that which he has given away, — 
Persian Proverb. 
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Temple Fork Report 

By Chas. J. Sorenson 

The Temple Fork Camp held Its 
monthly dinner meeting Monday 
evening, February 25 in the Mount 
Logan Cafe. This session was in 
compliments to the ladies (valen¬ 
tines of camp members. 

Chairman of the meeting was 
Captain Jesse P. Rich. Reuben L. 
Hill conducted singing 'by the group. 

Invocation was given by Presi¬ 
dent W. Loyal Hall. Barbara Skan- 
chy, student at the US AC, gave an 
entertaining pantomine. This was 
followed by a vocal solo by George 
B. Everton. 

Main feature of the evening's 
program was a dramatic reading of 
the Life of Abraham Lincoln in 
Illinois, by Dr. Chester J. Myers, 
professor and head of the depart¬ 
ment of Speech and Drama at the 
USAC. 

Ogden's 'W. 
inena Ventura' 3 

By Samuel J. Grix, Reporter 

This unit of SUP met together 
March 13th in Weber Central audi¬ 
torium with 50 members and their 
wives present. Presided over by 
President Norton Bowns. Meeting 
opened with prayer by Samuel J. 
Grix and then turned over to Com¬ 
pany No. 1, Captain Aaron Merrill. 
Organization of this SUP unit is 
odd in that membership is broken 
up in companies of ten. Each com¬ 
pany in turn are charged with 
responsibility of arrangements for 
a monthly get-to-gether. The wives 
of the ten preparing the luncheon. 
Program for this meeting; several 
beautiful numbers by a trio com¬ 
posed of Mary Barber, Loretta 
Johnson, Elaine Smith accompanied 
by Lee Johnson. Comic reading by 
Herman Bell entitled “I Am My 
Own Grandpa”. “Pioneer Remini¬ 
scence” by Bishop David E. Layton, 
91 year old Patriarch of North 
Davis Stake. Benediction by Ernest 
V. Wall. 

Next meeting second Thursday, 
April 10th, same auditorium with 
Company No. 2, Captain Samuel J. 
Grix, making the arrangements. 


Our Pioneer 

John Fcarr 



JOHN FARR 

It was an outstanding pleasure 
some six years ago to have as a 
companion, in the reorganization of 
S.U.P. in Weber County, this fine 
gentlemantly pioneer, John Farr. 
Never refusing a request to s.erve 
S.U.P.; imbedding himself in the 
hearts of many affectionately as 
“Brother John”. Riding with him 
in his car, hearing his clear think¬ 
ing tales of yesteryears, witnessing 
his activity at square dances; you 
have to pinch yourself to realize 
that on his next birthday he will 
be NINETY YEARS of age. On 
request, he personally writes the 
following article-^r-Kulon S. Draney 


The Outstanding 
Events in Life 
Of L@rin Farr 


He who is false to present duty 
breaks a thread in the loom, and 
will find the flaw when he may 
have forgotten its cause.—Beecher. 


Let us have faith that right 
makes might, and in that faith let 
us, to the end, dare to do our duty 
as we understand it. — Abraham 
Lincoln. 


Many men owe. the grandeur of 
their lives to tremendous difficul¬ 
ties. — Spurgeon. 


Dynamic Progress is not made 
with dynamite.—Herbert Hoover. 


True glory lies in noble deeds. 
Cicero. 


By John Farr 

One of the great events in the life 
of my father, Lorin Farr, was his 
mother’s miraculous healing and 
conversion to the Mormon Faith. 
This was the beginning of an in¬ 
spirational and eventful life such 
as is seldom recorded. 

This is how it happened -I after 
a meeting in the little town school 
house, where my grandparents 
lived, the two Elders, Orson Pratt 
and Lyman Johnson, who had 
walked 800 miles east to take the 
Gospel to the Farr family who were 
invited to the Farr home for a 
nights' lodging, and during a con¬ 
versation with my grandmother, 
— who had been an invalid for seven 
I years and whom the doctors had 
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said could not live for more than 
one year, began when Elder Pratt 
asked my grandmother if she be¬ 
lieved the Lord could heal her and 
she replied there is nothing impos¬ 
sible with the Lord. Whereupon 
Elder Pratt took her by the right 
hand and said “Sister Olive, in the 
the name of Jesus of Nazareth I 
command you to be made whole.” 
At this very moment she sat up in 
bed, called for her clothes, dressed 
herself, and walked across the floor 
praising God. Next morning she pre¬ 
pared breakfast for the Elders -and 
for two days attended the meetings. 
Then on the following day, she, to¬ 
gether with her husband, Winslow 
and one William Snow, were bap¬ 
tized into the church and soon 
thereafter sixty other townspeople 
likewise were baptized. Grand¬ 
mother Farr improved in health and 
became the mother of three more 
children, emigrated to Utah, spend¬ 
ing a good and useful life and 
passed away at. the age of ninety- 
four. 

Soon after this important oc¬ 
casion the Farr family sold their 
home and moved to Charleston, 
Vermont, purchased 200 acres of 
forest land and in eight years of 
hard work they had brought under 
cultivation 100 acres of land. 

But the urge, which was felt by 
so many converts to the church dur¬ 
ing those early years, to move west 
also preyed upon the members of 
the Farr family and it was not long 
before they had moved to Kirtland 
after disposing of a portion of their 
property. While in Kirtland my 
father, Lorin, and his brother, 
Aaron, put in considerable time 
working on the Kirtland Temple. 
However, this urge to move west 
kept knawing at his soul and early 
in the summer of 1838 he and his 
brother, Aaron, with knapsacks on 
their backs started on foot towards 
Farr West, 1,000 miles still farther 
in the western wilderness. While on 
their way Aaron stopped to work 
at such jobs as he could get in order 
to obtain a little money, but my 
father kept plodding along and 
finally reached the home of the 
Prophet Joseph Smith. Joseph and 
Emma recognized him as soon as he 
stopped at their door and received 
him with great joy, exclaiming, “My 
boy, my boy!” and Emma in par¬ 
ticular threw her arms about him 
as affectionately as if he had been 
her own child. My father was im¬ 
mediately taken into the Smith 
household as a member of the fam¬ 
ily and while there he worked for 
the Prophet, played, wrestled, ran 
races and otherwise became a ful- 
fledged chum of Joseph Smith. In¬ 
cidents, father taught the children 
of Joseph and Emma together with 
those of Brigham Young, Heber C. 
Kimball and others. Father was 
also a body guard of Joseph Smith. 
He walked by his side with his gun 
and saber. He was with Joseph at 
Adam-on-di-Amon and at the time 
of the Hauns Mill Massacre. 


This was a time which tried i 
souls and in particular that o 
Prophet. From the events v 
stem from this great tragedy 
Prophet needed strong and fai 
friends and Lorin Farr was oi 
them. It occurred at a time ^ 
half of the apostles and man 
the other church authorities i 
tatized and turned against 
church and Joseph in particulai 
seemed that Satan had put his 
force to destroy the church, an 
it seems to the writer, that 
fathers going to the Prophet al 
time he did was a direct call j 
the Lord for Joseph needed the 
of such a man as he was to 
him over this period of great 
moil and distraction. 

To me the association of 
father with the Prophet and 
other leaders of the church 
very consistant and real, he 
tained a training and insight 
many things that was of ines 
able service to him in later y^ 
and as a result of this associa 
he obtained a testimony of 
truthfullness of the Gospel 
never waivered through all 
years of his life. 



Farr's Nauvoo Home Today 


My father was a leader of : 
and a builder of cities as wel 
many other things. When he but 
he builded substantially like i 
his own character. Today tl 
still stands the house he built 
himself in Nauvoo prior to 3 
105 years ago. A monument to 
far sightedness and strength | 
which he built. Incidentally, it 
in this house that William Cl a? 
wrote out the instructions for 
crossing of the frozen Mississ 
River in February 1846. During 
father’s early life the Pro] 
Joseph set him apart for two 3 
sions — one in Michigan and 
other in the eastern states with 
authority to preach the go 
wherever the spirit led him. 
was in New York at the time of 
Prophet's death. Later on he fi 
another mission in Europe in 
period 1870 to 1871. 

My father was a strong beli< 
in temple building and its spe 
spiritual uplift. He was a consi 
temple worker having obtained 
dowments for more than 15,00< 
his own people at the time of 
death. 

He left his Nauvoo home in 3 
ruary 1846 and arrived in Salt I 
City September 19, 1847 where 
made his home until January 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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1850, 

It was in September 1849 that 
Brigham Young and party made 
their first visit to what is now We¬ 
ber County, and in which he recog¬ 
nized the importance of this section 
in his great colonizing scheme. Im¬ 
mediately on his return to Salt 
Lake City he called a council meet¬ 
ing in which he was instructed to 
send an efficient and capable man 
to take charge and make all neces¬ 
sary arrangements to receive the 
Mormon Emigrants as they arrived. 
This was a job to be assigned to 
some one and Brigham Young could 
think of no one more qualified to- 
do it than Lorin Farr, and he was 
ordered to proceed immediately to 
Ogden, which he proceeded to do 
together with his wife and two chil¬ 
dren, arriving in this territory on 
January 12, 1850. He bought and 
located in a little log hut built by 
his father-in-law, Ezra Chase in 
1848. It was very cold that winter, 
the snow was deep and my father 
had the responsibility of looking 
after twenty-three scattered fam¬ 
ilies who lived in many cases very 
distant from each other; about half 
were located at Goodyear’s Fort and 
about half were located north of 
the Ogden River. 

As you know, about the only 
means of transportation at that 
early time was by horse or ox, and 
there was very little provisions to 
tide them over the long winter; the 
nearest settlement being Salt Lake, 
a distance of forty miles or more. 
Later on Salt Lake City depended 
upon Ogden to receive delivery of 
dairy products—milk, cheese, eggs, 
wheat, grain, and oats and even 
some cattle that could be spared 
from this valley . 

Visualize if you can the lonely 
condition and the hardship of these 
people. The care of the children 
and those who were ill, located in 
a desolated spot, surrounded not 
only by inclement weather but by 
bands of hostile Indians and wild 
animals. 

Illustrative of what I have been 
saying, just two blocks aw^y from 
the old cabin home of my father, I 
personally came face to face with 
a large mountain lion, and that at 
a distance of not more than twenty 
feet between us. I was frightened, 

[ need not tell you, because of the 
sudden impact of it all, but lucky 
'or me the mountain lion felt the 
same way and both of us escaped 
larm. The following spring tragedy 
stuck in the family of Lorin Farr. 
'Jis little two year old baby was 
Irowned in Mill Creek. 

I stated Lorin Farr was a builder. 
}n January 16, 1850 he started to 
mild a grist mill which was com¬ 
peted in the fall early enough to 
'rind the fall grain. Previously this 
;rain had to be hauled to the Neff 
Jill south of Salt Lake City, a 
listance of fifty miles, and then 
ransported back to Ogden. To 
uild this mill, and for other pur- 
oses as well, it was necessary to 
Lave timber cut in the nearby 
lountains and then to be sawed 
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